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EARL OF CARLISLE AND THOS. sToRY, 1718. 
(Concluded from page 597.) 


“ Well,” said he, “‘ you don’t like our minis- 
ters; but after all, I think you want but one 
thing to make you a very complete people ; that 
is, to bear arms. Pray what would have be- 
come of this whole nation t’other day when the 
Spaniards were coming to invade us, if we had 
all, or greatest part, been of your religion? No 
doubt we should all have been destroyed or en- 
slaved.” 

To this I answered, it was upon this very 
political consideration that the Jews crucified 
Christ: for as he had raised Lazarus from the 
dead, it greatly awakened the people concerning 
him, and many believed in him ; insomuch that 
the rulers began to fear, that if he continued to 
preach his doctrines among the people, and 
work miracles, the body of the people would 
follow him: and the consequence of that would 
be, the state would not have soldiers or people 

“enough to defend them against their enemies : 
For as it was prophesied that, under the new 
covenant, “they shall beat their swords into 
plough-shares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks ; and that nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more,” so Christ being the Mediator of that 
covenant, preached doctrines conducing to that 
end: “ Love your enemies; do good to them 
that hate you; pray for them that despitefully 
use you and persecute you.” And, to take 


away all suspicion of any disloyalty to Cesar, or 
danger of the state from his kingdom (which 
Was their pretence against him,) he said to 
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Pontius Pilate, “My kingdom is not of this world, 
for if my kingdom were of this world, then would 
my servants fight, that Ishould not be delivered to 
the Jews, but my kingdom is not of this world.” 
Here he declares his kingdom not to be of this 
world, being divine and spiritual, and that his 
servants will not fight. For if they love their 
enemies they cannot fight with them, much less 
their friends; and if they do good to them that 
hate them, they cannot fight them neither; and 
if they pray for them that despitefully use them 
and persecute them, neither can they fight with 
them; and if they do not as Christ teacheth, 
they cannot be his disciples: For “Then are ye 
my friends, or disciples indeed,” said the Lord, 
‘if ye do whatsoever I command you.” Now, 
Christ laying the foundation of such a kingdom, 
which is not of the world, though in the world, 
and declaring his subjects will not fight, it is 
in this kingdom, which is a kingdom of right- 
eousness, truth and peace, in which the pro- 
phecy before mentioned is begun to be fulfilled ; 
and of this kingdom Christ himself, the Prince 
of righteousness and peace, is only King, Ruler, 
and Lawgiver; and which no way interferes with 
the kingdoms of this world. For as Christ 
himself, being born a Jew, and they, at that 
time, subject, in some sort, to the Romans, paid 
tribute to Ceesar, and thereby giving an exam- 
ple to all his disciples, in all countries and 
states, and in all future ages, as well as that 
time: so the disciples of Christ, though they 
may not fight, pay taxes and tribute to civil 
states, as well by the example of their Lord and 
Master as the doctrine of the apostle, in the 
13th chapter to the Romans; where he sets 
forth clearly, that civil states and powers are of 
God, and that their end is, to be “a terror to 
evil doers; and a praise to them that do well.” 
Since, then; the kingdom of Christ is not of this 
world ; neither is it national, but spiritual. And 
it cannot be supposed that any one nation’will 
ever be the Church of Christ, which is not: na- 
tional, and so subjected to the violence of any 
other nation : But God, “ by whom kings reign, 
and princes decree justice,” having ordained 
government and rule, intrusts it with whom he 
pleases; and ‘the temporal sword, as well of civil 
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vine peace, have the ascendant over all king- 
doms. Not by violence, for his servants can 
offer none: “ Not by might nor by power, but 
by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” It will not be 
by human force or policy, but by conviction ; 
not by violence, but consent, that ‘the king- 
doms of this world will become the kingdoms of 
(rod, and of his Christ.” Nor will the king- 
doms and powers in this world ever cease (being 
(yod’s ordinance in naturai and civil affairs,) till 
the reason of them cease; that is, till all violence 
aud injustice cease, and evil doing come to an 
gud, by the advancement of truth, righteousness, 
love, and peace over all nations; which is the 
true end of the coming of the Lord Jesus, and 
nature of his kingdom here on earth. So that 
as the kingdom of Christ can offer no other vio- 
lence to the kingdoms or states of men than that 
of Jove and truth, and his subjects may not fight, 
but pay taxes, customs, tribute, fear and honor 
to all kings, powers, and states, in all nations 
where they are chosen of God out of the world 
to serve him, and bear testimony to his name ; 
sew nor Greek, barbarian, Scythian, Mahome- 
tan, infidel, or nominal Christian, can have any 
reasonable jealousy of the true Christian, whose 
practice is according to the doctrine and com- 
inandments of his Lord and Master Christ 
Jesus : and whosoever falls short of that, ceases 
io be his disciple, and reverts to the world; but 
to his disciples he saith, “‘ Ye are not of the 
world, but God hath chosen you out of the world. 
If ye were of the world, the world would love 
you; for the world loveth its own. But ye are 
not of the world, therefore the world hateth 
you; but marvel not that the world hateth you, 
tor it hated me before it hated you.” So that 
upon the whole, this nation is not in danger of the 
>paniard, or of any other nation, by reason of 
var principle, or for want of our help in fight- 
iug; which we have not declined, because we 
durst not, or could not use the weapons of war; 
for many of us have been fighters; and I my- 
self have worn a sword, and knew very well how 
i9 use it; but being convinced of the evil, by 
the Spirit of the Lord Jesus, working in us a 
vonformity to the will of God, and subjecting 
us to himself, as subjects of his peaceable king- 
dom, ’tis neither cowardice in ourselves, nor 
rebellion, nor disloyalty to kings or rulers, whom 
tiod, in the course of his providence, advances 
in nations, but conscience towards God, and 
obediencs to his dear Son, the Prince of Peace, 
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magistracy as military force, being in the hands)“ T’is true,” said he, “so long as you behave 
of kings and rulers, to exercise it as need shall | peaceably, are loyal to the government, and pay 
be, they, and not the disciples of Christ, must | your taxes, as you do, I think when:all’s done, 
apply and administer accordingly, till, by de-| there is not an absolute necessity for your per- 
grees, the kingdom of Christ, the Prince of di-|sonal service in war, since his majesty may al- 


ways have soldiers enough for money, as he may 
have occasion.” 

True, said I, and there are but few, in com- 
parison of the whole body of the people, that 
serve personally in war; and without all doubt, 
volunteers, of all others, are fittest for that ser- 
vice; where no man jeopards his life but by his 
own consent, choice, and inclination, and has 
no man to blame but himself in the consequences 
of it, with respect either to body or soul, since 
both may be in hazard, as men may be stated in 
such undertakings. 

Some time being spent in what I have here 
related, and things seeming to sit well on this 
great man’s mind, I was willing to withdraw; 
and then rising upon my feet, I said further 
unto him, considering thy station and resort, 
we may trespass, though undesigned, on thy 
time, which may be necessarily employed on 
public services ; but if I might have liberty to 
wait on thee at leisure times, I do not doubt but 
to make all these points we have gone upon, 
and all others wherein we differ from other pro- 
fessors of Christianity, as clear as the sun at 
noon-day, in favor of our profession ; and that 
the same thing which now goes under the re- 
proachful name of Quakerism and error, is no 
other than primitive and improved Christi- 
anity. 

To which he replied, “I shall be glad to see 
you at any convenient time. My hour is about 
nine or ten in the morning; and if I should 
happen to be indisposed, or otherwise engaged, 
I will let you know it, and expect you another 
time ;” which accepting as a favor, I proceeded 
thus: 

I took notice of what thou said, in this dis- 
course, concerning our preaching and writings, 
that they seemed both awkward and unintelligi- 
ble. I suppose thou mayest remember something 
ofone James Wilson who has waited on thee some- 
times to solicit thy assistance for relief of several 
of our Friends. ‘‘Thisis,” said he, “ Wilson of 
Westmoreland, an honest, good man.” ’Tis the 
same, said I. Thou was pleased to admit him 
to some discourse with thee on some points of 
religion on some of those occasions ; and he then 
promised to send thee a book, which would clear 
up some of those matters, more than could be 
done by him; and he hath accordingly re- 
quested me to present thee with it: and so | 
gave it him, being one of Robert Bareclay’s 

Apologies, and said, if thou pleases to read this 


our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, which make | book over with attention, I hope it will give 


thee some more satisfaction, both concerning 


To this effect and much in the same words, | the principles we believe and suffer for, ourselves, 
was my answer to the earl; who heard me with|and our writings. He readily received the 
great patience and candor, and then replied, 


book, and said, “I will peruse it.” Then, ia 
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a moving posture, I said further, It is below 
the Earl of Carlisle to be flattered, and incon- 
sistent with me to do it; but this I can say 
with much freedom, I have often remembered 
thee and thine, with many good wishes, when 
far remote in another part of the world ; and 
since I returned to Europe, have from time to 
time desired tosee thee; but the circumstances 
of my concerns would not allow me till now. I 
am glad of this opportunity, and thy condescen- 
sion herein, and may make use of the liberty 
given me, in some other convenient time; and, 
in the mean time, wish thy happiness and pros- 
perity. And so we departed with great satisfac- 
tion. 


——__—_-_ +e 





TWO TREASURES—SELF AND THE PEARL. 
BY THOMAS ERSKINE. 


Each revealed perfection of God, as it enters 
the heart of man, goes to form a part of the 
Christian character, and is necessary to the fill- 
ing up of that character. The full character is 
a cordial, and delighted, and intelligent sym- 
pathy with the whole will of God. But we 
must know God, in order thus to sympathize 
with Him. 

We may know and believe many things 
without sympathizing with them; but no man 
can know or believe in God, without sympathiz- 
ing with Him. For he who does not know God 
as the light, and the life, and the portion of 
His soul, knows not God. 

This full sympathy, then, is the full re- 
ceiving of the revealed will, and thoughts, and 
purposes of God ; it is the casting out of self to 
make room for God ; it is the being cut off from 
our own root, and the being grafted on to the 
root of God; it is the spirit of affectionate 
dependence. It is life eternal to know God as 
revealed in Christ—to know Him in his rela- 
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dwelt in by Him, and animated by His spirit, 
and filled with His fullness, with His light, and 
love, and joy—oh! then the darkness is past 
and the true light is come. He hath found the 
pearl of eternity, the pearl of great price ; he 
knows the meaning of that word, “ he that hath 
the Son hath life.” 

But he must sell all that he has in order to 
possess this pearl. Nothing less than all will 
serve. And yet the pearl is a free gift. What 
then is meant by saying that the merchantman 
who had found it went and sold all that he had 
and bought it? The meaning is, that there is 
no room for it in a heart which is occupied with 
other things—and he who would possess it 
must make room for it. It is not and cannot be 
enjoyed unless it fill the heart. The love of 
God cannot reign in the heart whilst se/f still 
reigns there, and the soul cannot be grafted on 
the true vine unless it first be cut off from its 
own root. All, therefore, that we have to sell is 
self, and this must be sold before we can possess 
the pearl. 

Whilst self continues to be the dominant 
principle within us, there is no room for Him 
there, as there was no room for Him in the inn 
when he was born into our nature and our 


»|world. Yetlet no one think that his business is 


Jirst to cast out self, and then to look for this 
pearl ; the knowledge of the value of the pearl 
is the instrument in the hand of God by which 
self, the strong man armed, is cast out, and it is 
the only instrument. They that know the name 
of God will put their trust in Him—and they 
who know the value of the pearl will sell all 
that they have and buy it. They that know it 
not cannot part with anything so dear as sei/, 
in order to make room for it. 

Whilst we continue thus we are strangers to 
the covenant of promise—we are without home, 
or hope, or God in the world. But the love of 


tion to sinners. It is to know His purpose of! God is still lying at our door, and the ear of 
destroying the works of the devil through the | God is still open to our cry, and the sighing of 


work of the Redeemer; it is to know the ten-/ the prisoner comes before Him: he waiteth te 


derness of His love, and the freeness of it ; it is 
to know Him as the prodigal knew his father, 
when he felt his arms about him; and it is at 
the same time to know that the grand object of 
this love is the eradication of evil. 

And “ this is life eternal,” saith the faithful 
and true witness. It is a living principle then, 
and not a mere notion; it is a participation 
of the life of God; it is an indwelling of 
the spirit of God. He is the fountain of eter- 
nal hfe, and there is no other. When a man 
discovers that his Creator, the fountain of eter- 
nity, the fountain of his being and of all be- 
ing, has a love for him passing thought as well 
as utterance; a love that led him to take on 
himself the human nature, that he might suffer 
and groan and die for him,—when he discovers 
that He did this that he might live forever in 
the knowledge and fellowship of His holy love, 


be gracious, and he delighteth in merey. 





ILLUSTRATION OF FAITH. 


Who was it but the God of Elijah, who, only 
a short time ago, so kindly delivered a poor 
man out of his distress, not indeed by a raven, 
but by a poorsinging bird? The man was 
sitting early in the morning at his house door. 
His eyes were red with weeping, and his heart 
cried to heaven, for he was expecting an officer 
to come and distrain him for a small debt. 
Whilst sitting thus with a heavy heart, a little 
bird flew over his head into the cottage, and 
perched itself within an empty cupboard. The 
poor man closed the door, caught the bird,. and 
placed it in a cage, where it soon began to sing 
very sweetly, and it seemed to the man as if 
it were the tune of a favorite hyma,—“ Fear 
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thou not when darkness reigns ;” and as he lis- 


tened to it, he found it to soothe and comfort 
his mind. Suddenly some one knocked at the 
door, but instead of the officer whom the poor 
man so much dreaded, it was the servant of a 
respectable lady, who said that the neighbors 
had seen a bird fly into his house, and wished 
to know if he had caught it. “Oh yes,” re- 
plied the man, “ here it is;” and the bird was 
carried away. A few minutes after, she came 
back, and said, “ you have done my mistress a 
great service; she sets a high value upon the 
bird that had escaped. She is much obliged to you, 
and requests you to accept this trifle, with her 
thanks.” The poor man received it thank- 
fully, and it proved to be no more nor less than 
the sum he owed !—Krummacher’s Elijah. 


HURRIED DEVOTIONS. 


Probably many of us would be discomposed 
by an arithmetical estimate of our communion 
with God. It might reveal to us the secret of 
much of our apathy in prayer, because it might 
disclose how little we desire to be alone with 
God. We might learn from such a computa- 
tion that Augustine’s idea of prayer, as “ tke 
measure of love,” is not very flattering to us. 
We do not grudge time given to a privilege 
which we love. 


Why should we expect to enjoy a duty which 
we have no time to enjoy? Do we enjoy any 
thing which we do in a hurry? Enjoyment 


presupposes something of mental leisure. How 
often do we say of a pleasure, “‘ I wanted more 
time to enjoy it to my heart’s content.” But 
of all employments, none can be more dependent 
on “ time for it,” than prayer. 

Fugitive acts of devotion, to be of high value, 
must be sustained by other approaches to God, 
deliberate, premeditated, regular—which shall 
be to those acts like the abutments of a suspen- 
sion bridge to the arch that spans the stream. 
It will never do to be in desperate haste in lay- 
ing suelr foundations... This. thaughtful duty, 
this spiritual privilege, this foretaste of uncorpo- 
real life, this communion with an unseen Friend, 
can you expect to enjoy it as you would a tran- 
sient pleasure ? 

In the royal gallery at Dresden may be often 
seen a group of connoisseurs, who sit for hours 
before a single painting. They walk around 
those halls and corridors, whose walls are so 
eloquent with the triumphs of art, and they 
come back and pause again before that one 
master-piece. They go away and return the 
sext day, and again the first and last object 
which charms their eye is that canvass on which 
genius has pictured more of beauty than on any 
ether in the world. Weeks are spent ever 
year in the study of that one work of Raphael. 

overs of art cannot enjoy it to the full till 
they have made it their own by prolonged com- 
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munion with its matchless forms. Says one 
of its admirers: “I could spend an hour every 
day for years upon that assemblage of human, 
and angelic, and divine ideas, and on the last 
day of the last year discover some new beauty 
and a new joy.” 

I have seen men standing in the street be- 
fore an engraving of that gem of the Dresden 
gallery, a longer time than a good man will 
sometimes devote to his evening prayer. Yet 
what thoughts, what ideals of grace can genius 
express in a painting, demanding time for their 
appreciation and enjoyment, like those great 
thoughts of God, of heaven, of eternity, which 
the soul needs to conceive vividly, in order to 
know the blessedness of prayer? What con- 
ceptions ean art-imagine of the “ Divine Child,” 
which can equal in spirituality the thoughts 
which one needs to entertain of Christ, in the 
‘prayer of faith?” We cannot hope, common- 
ly, to spring into possession of such thoughts in 
the twinkling of an eye.— The Still Hour. 


From the Saturday Review. 
LIFE IN THE TROPICS. 


The tropics give us something like a _pic- 
ture of the antediluvian world. The heat and 
moisture, with the consequent luxuriance of 
vegetation in “ tangled overgrowth,” the vio- 
lence of the storms, and the ferocity and hid- 
eousness of many animal forms, mark out these 
equatorial regions as very striking, very pictur- 
esque, very interesting, but not very agreeable 
as a residence. Unless we are young, robust, 
and adventurous, it is pleasanter to read of such 
regions in our milder Europe, and to visit them 
in imagination, following the adventures of 
others. And this journey Dr. Hartwig enables 
us to make through his excellent compilation 
from the works of various travellers. We can 
wonder at the heat without sweltering, and at 
the deluges of rain without getting wet through. 
We read with interest, unalloyed by personal 
discomfort, that while the fall of rain in Europe 
is only about thirty inches in depth during the 
whole year, in the Tropics it is eight feet, and 


on the coast of Malabar even as much as twenty- 


three feet. We plunge securely into the sombre 
depths of the primitive forest, with its vaulted 
roof of varied leaves and blossoms, damp, op- 
pressive, silent—the home of the lion, the ja- 
guar, and the venomous snake—and compare it 
with our own delightful solitudes of tree and 
shrub. We follow the windings of its rivulets 
and watercourses as we pass from one missionary 
station to another. In our woods we can, if we 
are young enough and curious enough, reach the 
topmost branches of any tree. There is no blos- 
som or fruit we cannot pluck. But in the 
primitive forests—say of the Brazils—where 
the matted bushropes, climbing along the trunks 
and branches, extend like the rigging of a ship, 
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from one tree to another, and blossom at a 
giddy height, it is frequently impossible to 
reach these flowers, or even to distinguish to 
which of the many interlacing stems they be- 
long. The tiger-cat and the monkey may be 
able to accomplish the feat, but it would be 
hopelees for man to attempt it. On this point 
Dr. Hartwig delivers a naive challenge to the 
sceptical reader. “If any one,’ he says, 
“should be inclined to tax his description with 
exaggerations, let him try to pluck the flowers 
of the lianas, or to ascend by climbing their 
flexible cordage.” It is not eminently probable 
that the most determined sceptic will quit 
Europe and hurry to the Brazils for the sole 
purpose of making such an experiment. He 
will be content with Dr. Hartwig’s vivid descrip- 
_ and believe everything that is required by 

im. 

The magnificence of tropical vegetation has 
often been painted in glowing rhetoric. Dr. 
Hartwig adds much interesting information to 
the rhetoric. Among the valuable products 
there is one to which attention was recently 
called in the Cornhill Magazine, and which we 
in Europe ought assuredly to cease wondering 
at, and commence the urgent inquiries which 
may lead to its introduction as a regular article 
of commerce. We allude to the coca leaf. Tea, 
' coffee, tobacco, spices sink into insignificance be- 
side this invaluable leaf, which is the first ne- 
cessity of life to the Indian, who is never seen 
without his leathern pouch containing the 
leaves and a small box of powdered lime. At 
least three times a day he rests from labor to 
chew his ambrosia. Carefully removing the 
midribs of the leaves, he masticates them into 
the shape of a small ball, called an acullico. 
Then, repeatedly inserting a thin piece of 
moistened wood, like a toothpick, into the box 
of unslaked lime, he introduces the powder 
which remains attached to it into the acullico, 
until the latter had acquired the requisite 
flavor. This lime mitigates the bitterness of 
the leaf, the flavor of which is like that of bad 
green tea. 

The marvellous properties of the coca are, 
first, its power of strengthening the digestion 
in a way no other tonic can approach ; and next, 
its power of preventing asthmatic effects in the 
rapid ascent of high mountains ; and, above all, 
its efficacy as a substitute for food. In this 
latter quality we have the surprising testimony 
of Tschudi, the traveller, in addition to that of 
many others. He mentions that an Indian, 
sixty-two years of age, was employed by him 
during five consecutive days and nights in la- 
borious excavations. During the whole period 
he never ate anything, but every three hours 
chewed half an ounce of coca, and kept the 
acullico constantly in his mouth. Nor did he 
require more than two hours’ sleep during the 
night. When the labor was finished, he ac- 
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companied Tschudi during a ride of twenty- 
three leagues over the mountain plains, con- 
stantly running alongside of the nimble mule, 
and never resting but for the purpose of making 
an acullico. When they separated, he declared 
himself perfectly willing to do a similar amount 
of work if he had a plentiful allowance of coca. 
In the Cornhill Magazine we were told of a 
scientific investigation of this marvellous plant, 
which fully bore out the statements of travel- 
lers: and, if used only asa tonic, there is no 
drug now imported which would be so valuable 
to a dyspeptic people like that of Europe. 

Everything in the Tropics is on a grand 
scale. In that region the very ants are formi- 
dable. “TI have no words,” says Schomburgk, 
“to describe the pain inflicted upon me by the 
mandibles of the ponera clavata, a large and 
fortunately not very common ant, whose long 
black body is beset with single hairs. Like an 
electric shock the pain instantly shot through 
my whole body, and soon acquired the greatest 
intensity in the breast, and over and under the 
armpits. After a few moments I felt almost 
completely paralyzed, so that I could only with 
the greatest difficulty, and under the most ex- 
cruciating tortures, totter towards the planta- 
tion, which however it was impossible for me to 
reach. I was found senseless on the ground, 
and on the following day a violent wound fever 
ensued.” The tiger one may generally avoid ; 
in fact, he avoids man, except under the stern 
pressure of necessity. But the ant is fearless, 
implacable, indestructible. Armies of them 
rush out upon the unwary intruder who has 
disturbed their hills ; and when they have once 
laid hold of your skin you may tear their bodies 
from their heads before the dreadful mandibles 
relax. 

Nor are the serpents agreeable neighbors, 
although the danger from them is much exag- 
gerated. On penetrating for the first time into 
a tropical forest, the traveller is moved by many 
strange and conflicting emotions. There is 
mystery and terror and delight. The luxuriance 
of vegetation, the mighty giants clasped by 
python folds of enormous creepers, bearing nu- 
merous parasites on their knotty arms, the abun- 
dance of blossoms, charming to the sight and 
fragrant to the smell, the brilliance of the plu- 
mage of the birds flitting to and fro, and, with 
these, the dim terror which cannot be repressed 
that some dreadful serpent may be coiled up 
amid the tangled roots, or concealed beneath 
the leaves—these all assail the traveller. But 
familiarity removes the terror. Experience 
proves that snakes are very little more to be 
feared in the tropical than in the European 
woods. The reptiles are less numerous than is 
generally supposed, and few of them are dan- 
gerous. They avoid man, and unless actually 
trodden on, seldom bite. Dr. Russell examined 
forty-three species in India, and found only 
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seven were poisonous. Dr. Davy examined 
those of Ceylon, and out of twenty species only 
four were poisonous, and only two of these were 
capable of inflicting a mortal wound. The 
venomous snakes are indolent in their move- 
ments and easily avoided. They generally 
ereep away without disputing the path, not 
being ready to squander their venom without 
necessity :— 
“But although accidents from venomous 
‘ gnakes are comparatively rare, yet the conse- 
quences are dreadful when they do take place, 
and the sight of a cobra or a trigonocephalus 
preparing for its fatal spring may well appal the 
stoutest heart. 
“ Prince Maximilian of Neu Wied, having 
wounded a tapir, was following the traces of 
his game along with his Indian hunter, when 
suddenly his companion uttered a loud scream. 
He had come too near a labarri snake, and the 
dense thicket prevented his escape. Fortunately, 
the first glance of the distinguished naturalist 
fell upon the reptile, which, with extended 
jaws and projecting fangs, was ready to dart 
upon the Indian, but at the moment, struck by 
a ball from the prince’s rifle, lay writhing on 
the ground. The Indian, though otherwise a 
strong-nerved man, was so paralyzed by fear, that 
it was some time before he could recover his 
self-possession—a proof, among others, that it 
i3 superfluous to attribute a fascinating power 
to the venomous snakes, as the effects of terror 
are quite sufficient to explain why smaller ani- 
mals, unable to flee the impending danger, be- 
come their unresisting victims, and even seem, 
as it were, wantonly to rush upon destruction. 
Thus Péppig saw on the banks of the Huallaga 
an unfortunate frog, which, after being for some 
time unable to move, at length made a desperate 
leap towards a large snake, that was all the 
time fixing its eye upon it, and thus paid the 
confusion of its senses with the loss of its 
life.” 
It is curious that the dreaded rattlesnake has 
a determined enemy in the hog, before whom 
its courage vanishes in a quite ludierous manner. 
' The hog himself seems to rejoice in his power. 
He scents the rattlesnake from afar, and his 
bristles start up with excitement, as he ap- 
proaches the retreating reptile, seizes it by the 
neck, and greedily devours it, without touching 
the head. As the hog is the invariable com- 
panion of the settler in the backwoods, the 
rattlesnake gradually disappears before the ad- 
vance of man; and in a century or more it will 
er be extinct. Even the cobra has its 

unter, not in the hog, but in the mongoos, or 
Indian ichneumon. But the cobra is no cow- 
ard. Accustomed to scare the leopard, he is 
not to be scared by the little mongoos; on the 
contrary, he rises with swelling neck and flam- 
ing eyes ; but the mongoos is too swift and dex- 
trous—avoiding the stroke of the projecting 
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fangs, the mongoos leaps on the cobra’s back, 
and all is over. 

When the traveller far inland meets with 
crabs, which he always associates with water, 
he puzzles himself as to how these crabs can 
live upon the distant hills for which they seem 
so little fitted. His surprise increases if some 
night during the spawning season he observes 
an army of these crabs quitting their mountains, 
on a journey beachwards, for the purpose of de- 
positing their eggs in the sand. On such an 
expedition, the crabs, impelled by the mysteri- 
ous sforge, cannot be stayed. With energetic 
patience they overcome every obstacle—house, 
rock, or other body. They want the ingenuity 
which would suggest their going round the ob- 
stacle; but with a powerful stupidity they scale 
it. Having reached the limit of their journey, 
and having deposited their eggs in the sand, 
their-parental anxieties cease, and at once they 
commence the return home. They set out after 
nightfall, and steadily advance until the dawn 
warns them to seek concealment among the 
stones and rubbish, where they remain until the 
stars once more invite them to pursue their 
course. When they reach the coast, they are 
in prime condition for the table, and it is then 
they are taken. On their return home they are 
poor, exhausted, and despised. 


We have indicated the nature of Dr. Hart- 
wig’s book, and have only to add that it is com- 
piled with great skill, and written in a clear 
and agreeable style. It is seldom that we have 
occasion to notice a more satisfactory work of 
the class to which it belongs. 


———~er 
ACTION. 


Every thing in the Universe is formed for 
action. The planets move on in their ceaseless 
round of duty, never tiring in their course ; and 
the moment one should cease to move, the 
course of nature would be interrupted, and it 
would soon become extinct. The very elements 
must be kept in motion, or they lose their char- 
acter. A stagnant atmosphere is unfit to breathe, 
and stagnant water soon grows putrid and offen- 
sive. The streams, by their activity, and the 
ocean, by the incessant motion of its waves, are 
kept pure. The surface of the earth is con- 
stantly changing its form, growing up into 
vegetation, and returning again to form new 
plants and trees; and in its interior, by the 
action of hidden causes. And all animated na- 
ture is full of life and activity. Even the higher 
forms of created beings, pure angelic spirits, are 
incessantly active, as ministering spirits, doing 
the will of God. 

It cannot be supposed that the spiritual life 
of Christians is exempt from this universal law 
of activity. The moment they cease to be active, 
they cease to be discernible-— Evangelist. 
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THE CONTRABANDS’ RELIEF COMMISSION OF 
CINCINNATI. 


This Commission has been acting in behalf of 
the colored people of the South since the 8th 
day of December last. 

During that period the Commission has con- 
tended against many adverse circumstances. 
The unusual demands upon the charitable of 
the North for the relief of the soldiers and their 
families, and of the general distress incident to 
war, toa certain extent forestalled its efforts. 
It has gathered together the following articles, 
viz: 14,637 articles of clothing for women and 
children ; 15,625 for men and boys: 507 com- 
forts, 321 blankets, 453 yards new goods— 
calico, muslin, &c.,—2 cultivators, 1 plow, 4 ox- 
yokes, 5 barrels seed potatoes, 30 boxes garden 
seeds, containing 4,600 packages, and 1,379 
Bibles, Testaments and school-books, besides 
numerous small articles, of which no particular 
account was kept. These articles amounted in 


value to about $40,287. They have all, except. 
some articles suitable for winter use, been dis- 
tributed among the “contrabands” at Island 
No. 10, Columbus, Memphis, Helena, Provi- 


dence, Corinth, and other places. 

In addition to these, the Commission has 
purchased and shipped the following articles, 
viz: 6 sets of carpenter’s tools, 3 of shoemaker’s 
tools, 3 grindstones, 6 cross-cut saws, 10 sides 
leather, 12 log-chains, 70 plows, 48 rakes, 400 
hoes, 6 harrows, 2 ox-yokes, 20 sacks seed corn, 
155 barrels seed potatoes, 10 barrels onion sets, 
2 bushels beans for seed, watermelon seed, to- 
bacco seed, sorghum seed, 12 dozen palm-leaf 
hats, 26 dozen combs, 48 dozen thimbles, 48 
dozen spools of thread, 63 pairs scissors, 4,000 
sewing needles, 24 washboards, 12 smoothing- 
irons, 468 pots, kettles, &c., 2,555 yards linsey, 
86 dozen knives and forks, 24 dozen spoons, 
282 frying pans, 720 tin plates, 577 tin cups, 
600 pounds soap, 169 blankets, and one. lot 
pe charts, the total cost of which was 
$4,860 23. ' 

The Commission has also had in its employ 
several agents, engaged in receiving and dis- 
tributing its contributions, and in superintend- 
ing and teaching the freed people. 

These continue to come into our military 
lines in large numbers and in a most destitute 
condition. The superintendents are organizing 
them for agricultural work at and near Island 
No. 10, Memphis, Corinth and other places ; 
but the Government has as yet made no pro- 
vision for their proper clothing or maintenance, 
nor for the prosecution of the labor they are 
expected to perform. What property they may 
have had they have generally abandoned in 
their flight for liberty. . Their numbers are so 
great and their destitution so complete, that the 
supplies this Commission has been able to send 


have been but as adrop in the bucket. Yet 
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they must be clothed and fed until so organized 
as to be able to care for themselves. 

The Commission would earnestly appeal to the 
benevolent to contribute of their abundance to 
this necessary work of charity. 

Contributions can be sent to the rooms of the 
Commission, corner Seventh and Elm streets ; 
or donations of money to Jason Evans, Treasu- 
rer, care Evans & Co., Cincinnati. 

The Finance Committee consists of A. M. 
Taylor, George Graham, A. D. E. Tweed, Hugh 
McBirney, John H. Porter, Jeremy Peters and 
John W. Hartwell, who are authorized to solicit 
contributions of money. 

Cincinnati, May 4, 1863. 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH PROTESTANTS ON 

SLAVERY. 

We published, a few weeks ago, a letter ad- 
dressed by more than 700 French Protestant 
clergymen to their English brethren on the sub- 
ject of the American war. They urged that 
the success of the cause represented by the Con- 
federate States “ would put back the progress 
of Christian civilization and of humanity a 
whole century ;” and called upon the ministers 
and pastors of all denominations in England to 
take the lead in calling forth “a great and 
peaceful manifestation of sympathy in the col- 
ored race, so long oppressed and debased by 
Christian nations.” 

The following reply was adopted by a confer- 
ence of ministers, held in London, and presided 
over by Baptist Noel: 

“Dear Brethren: We, whose names are un- 
dersigned, share in your views, rejoice in your 
zeal, and are thankful for your exhortations. 
It is honorable to France, and to French Pro- 
testantism, that you so heartily wish the destruc- 
tion of the slave system, which makes 4,000,000 
negroes wretched ; which debases their masters ; 
which has been a vast calamity to a great Pro- 
testant nation, and which dishonors Christ, by 
whose professed servants it is upheld. Like 
yourselves, we feel a deep compassion for the 
slaves, who are a part of the human family ; we 
wish by all means in our power to discourage 
those who are seeking to found an empire on 
their degradation ; and we wish success to all 
just and humane measures for their deliverance. 
With these sentiments we beg to assure you 
that, following where you have so nobly taken 
the lead, we shall do what we can to accomplish 
those benevolent objects to which you invite 
our attention. Accept our fraternal wishes that 
you may enjoy the favor and blessing of God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

We learn from The London Star that up- 
ward of 1,500 signatures to this reply have been 
received by the London and Manchester Eman- 
cipation Societies, and that large numbers con- 
tinue to be received everyday. The signatures 
include many clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
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land and Scotland, and Non-conformist minis- 


heard this evening, which struck me as peculi- 
ters of every denomination.—NV. Y. Tribune. 


arly instructive. I refer to the statement re- 
specting our late dear friend (Thomas Pum- 
phrey) that he was accustomed,—I think we are 
told,—from early life, to the habit of daily 
retirement for the reading of Holy Scripture 
and for prayer. I believe it is most important 
that we should not lose sight of the absolute 
necessity of this, for the maintenance of the 
spiritual life. If we are to grow in grace, and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ,—if we are to be qualified for extensive 
usefulness in the church and in the world, it 
must be by diligently seeking to know the will 
of our Heavenly Father, as contained in his re- 
vealed word; seeking for the outpouring of his 
life-giving Spirit to enable us to understand it, 
and to apply the general principles there set 
forth to our individual needs and circumstances. 
And in the present day, when so many varied 
spheres of usefulness seem opening around us,— 
so many modes of obtaining benefit for our own 
souls, and of being instrumental for the help 
one of another, it seems especially desirable that 
we should be careful not to regard any of these 
arrangements,—these means of grace,—good 
and helpful though they may be,—as substi- 
tutes for private, individual communion with 
our Heavenly Father. Otherwise there is great 
reason to fear that we shall, in time, find these 
more public means of religious edification be- 
coming themselves formal and lifeless. And 
therefore, I thought it very instructive to see 
how a man like our beloved friend Thomas 
Pumphrey, largely and peculiarly gifted for 
very important service in the church, found the 
necessity and blessedness of seeking for the 
daily renewal of his strength, the maintenance 
of the religious life in his own soul, in private 
communion with God, in the reading of the 
Scriptures, and in prayer.” 
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Datty Reticious REetTmREMENT.—In the 
British Friend and the London Friend, of the 
present month, we find some remarks communi- 
cated by Edward Smith, of Sheffield, as “ the 
purport of a communication made by a Friend 
at the close of one of the sittings of York 
Quarterly Meeting, after the reading of the 
Testimony respecting our dear Friend, Thomas 
Pumphrey.” 

Having recently had an opportunity of read- 
ing, in our pages, this unusually instructive 
Testimony to an eminently useful life and calm-, 
ly triumphant death, many of our readers will 
doubtless feel a particular interest in these re- 
marks, and we therefore insert them below. 
They were, of course, intended for those who, 
being favored with the Holy Scriptures, are un- 
der an obligation to obtain a knowledge of their 
contents,—“ diligently seeking to know the will 
of our Heavenly Father ” as contained in them, 
and to ask for the outpouring of his life-giv- 
ing Spirit to enable us to understand and apply 
the general principles there set forth to our 
individual needs and circumstances. There 
could have been no intention or disposition on 
the part of the speaker to deny the immediate 
revelation of the Holy Spirit, or an individual 
communion with their Heavenly Father, to 
those members of the human family who are 
not yet blessed with the Holy Scriptures. The 
lesson, indeed, which he wished particularly to 
inculeate by his remarks was, that no outward 
mode or means of obtaining benefit to our souls, 
however good and helpful they may be, should 
be substituted for “ private, individual commu- 
nion with our Heavenly Father.’ Truly might 

our friend Edward Smith regard the commu- 
nication as ‘‘a word in season, deserving of 
general acceptance by many who, though not 
present to hear it, are not the less concerned in 
the important lesson which it conveys.” It was 
as follows : 
“ Before the Clerk reads the Minute of ad- 
journment, I shall be most easy very briefly to 
advert to one passage in the Testimony we have 































Taz Freep Peorie.—We give place this 
week to an interesting Report from the “ Con- 
trabands’ Relief Commission, of Cincinnati,” 
and, while cordially recommending the Associ- 
ation to the continued support of our friends, 
we must confess our regret that the term 
“ Contrabands” was adopted in its title, and we 
would respectfully suggest the substitution of a 
more appropriate and truthful designation. 

It may be an encouragement to those who are 
concerned for the welfare of the freed people 
to know that there is an increase in England of 
sympathy for this class, and of a disposition to 
contribute towards their relief. The London 
Anti-Slavery Reporter for the present month, 
states that on the 24th ult., a numerously at- 
tended public meeting was held in London, for 
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the purpose of forming a society, to be called 
the “ Freedman’s Aid Society.” Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton presided. The principal reso- 
lution was adopted as follows :— 

“That a Society be now formed to be called 
the Freedman’s Aid Society, auxiliary to simi- 
lar societies in the United States of America; 
that Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Baronet, be re- 
quested to take the office of Treasurer, and that 
the Rev. Samuel Garratt, M. A., the Rev. Sella 
Martin, the Rev. J. Curwen, Charles Buxton, 
M. P., Henry Pease, M. P., Thomas Hughes, 
B. A., J. M. Ludlow, Andrew Johnson and 
W. J. Probyn, be requested to form an Acting 
Committee, with power to add to their number.” 

Intimately connected with an interest in the 
welfare of the slaves made free, is a warm sym- 
pathy for those who remain in bonds ; and this, 
in its development, leads to a desire to throw 
off, as far as possible, all responsibility for the 
support of slavery. We accordingly find spring- 


ing up in many parts of England, a demand for 
the products of free labor, and the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter furnishes a list of about sixty drapers, 
who keep them for sale in England, Scotland 
and Ireland. 


British SENTIMENT ON THE “AMERICAN 
Question.”—One of our English exchange 
papers records the proceedings of nearly thirty 
public meetings held in England, during last 
month, mostly for the purpose of expressing 
sympathy with the North, and a hearty con- 
demnation of the slaveholders’ rebellion. We 
present our readers with some of the resolutions 
adopted at a few of these meetings, as indicat- 
ing the feelings which now prevail among large 
portions of the British people. 

At a meeting in which Professor Newman 
delivered a lecture on the American crisis, it 
was unanimously resolved : 

“That this meeting recognizes in the rebel- 
lion of the slaveholders in the Southern States 
of America an attempt to found a Government 
upon principles which the civilized world has 
ong pronounced infamous and inimical to the 
rights and interests of mankind ; that this meet- 
ing, therefore, regards all attempts to afford 
assistance or support to the Southern Confede- 
racy, by supplying ships, arms, or money, as an 
offence against morality, and worthy of indig- 
nant reprobation ; and calls upon her Majesty’s 
Ministers to frustrate, by all the means within 
their power, the designs of those versons who 
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from base motives, attempt to equip vessels of 
war, and by other means offend against the pro- 
visions of the Foreign Enlistment Act, in sup- 
port of an unholy war against human liberty and 
constitutional government.” 

In Manchester a public meeting was held on 
the 6th ult., “to protest against the building 
and fitting out of piratical ships in support of 
the Southern Slaveholders’ Confederacy.” The 
following resolutions were adopted : 

“That this meeting hereby expresses its cor- 
dial goodwill towards, and its fraternal sym- 
pathy with, the people of the Free States of 
America, in their patriotic efforts to preserve 
national unity, and to extend to all the rights of 
citizenship and the blessings of freedom.” 

“That this meeting has heard with feelings 
of humiliation and deep concern, that certain 
persons in England and Scotland, including 
members of Parliament, are engaged in the 
illegal enterprise of providing and furnishing 
war ships, and otherwise aiding the Southern 
Slaveholders’ Confederacy, and the meeting 
earnestly calls upon Her Majesty’s Government 
to evince its good faith towards a friendly 
power, and vindicate the honor of the nation, 
by putting an effectual stop to these nefarious 
proceedings.” 

“That this meeting calls upon the Chambers 
of Commerce and the public press of the coun- 
try, in view of the momentous moral and com- 
mercial interests jeopardized, to speak out boldly 
in behalf of British honor and international law, 
and to assure the people of the American Re- 
public that their brethren in Great Britain re- 
pudiate all complicity with those enemies of 
freedom and humanity, at home and abroad, who 
are seeking to establish a nation on ‘the wild 
and guilty phantasy, that man can hold property 
in man.” 

“That a memorial embodying the sentiments 
of the foregoing resolutions be drawn up, and 
that a deputation be appointed by the Union 
and Emancipation Society, to present it to Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign A ffaits ; 
and that a petition embodying the substance of 
the resolutions be adopted and forwarded to 
Thomas Bazley, Esq., M. P., for presentation.” 

The following is the petition adopted at the 
meeting: 

“To the Honorable the Commons of Great Britain and 

Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 

“ The petition of citizens of Manchester, Salford, and 
other parts of Lancashire, 

“Respectfully sheweth,—That at a public 
meeting convened in the Free-Trade Hall, in 
the city of Manchester, on the 6th April, 1868, 
whereat about 6000 persons assembled, it was 
resolved to call the serious attention of your 
honorable House to the building of vessels in 
Her Majesty’s dominions, for warlike purpose: 
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for the rebel Slaveholders’ Confederacy, to be 
used against the Government of the United 
States, with which this country is in friendly 
relations. Your petitioners have heard with 
profound regret that two ships-of-war, called 
respectively the Florida and the Alabama, built 
on the Mersey, have seized and destroyed, on 
the high seas, about forty unarmed vessels be- 
longing to a friendly nation, and whilst engaged 
in the peaceful pursuit of commerce. Your 
petitioners have heard with humiliation and 
shame the expression in your honorable House 
attributed to the builder of the Alabama, that 
the entire transaction was fully known to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and was perfectly “ open 
and above board,” although the law-officers of 
the Crown have given their opinion that the 
said vessels should not have been allowed to sail. 
Your petitioners have good reason to believe that 
there are building in Her Majesty’s dominions 
more than forty vessels for the aforesaid rebels. 
Your petitioners believe that about twelve of 
said vessels are being ‘iron-clad,’ and comprise 
gan and mortar-boats ; that the remainder are 

eing so constructed as to be at once carrying 
and fighting ships; moreover, the intercepted 
despatches of the rebel Confederacy and their 
agents in this country, dated August and Octo- 
ber, 1862, fully corroborate and sustain this 
conviction of your petitioners. Your petition- 
ers urgently press upon your honorable House 
the necessity of calling upon Her Majesty’s 
Government to detain and prevent from leaving 
our shores the said vessels until the present 
struggle in the United States be terminated ; in 
accordance with precedents established by the 
United States’ Government in the cases of the 
building of two vessels—the United States 
steamer for the German Government in 1848- 
49, and the General Admiral in 1853, then in 
construction for the Government of Russia, with 
whom Her Majesty was at that time at war. 
Your petitioners beg to remind your honorable 
House of the precedent established by the two 

rincipal members of the Queen’s present min- 
istry in the case of the ship United Kingdom, 
which had been built to aid Don Carlos in the 
civil war of Spain. There having been no 
legal ground for detaining the ship, she was 
accompanied and watched by a British man-of- 
war, which frustrated her objects. Your peti- 
tioners call the attention of your honorable 
House to the fact that the Alabama was manned 
by trained gunners of Her Majesty’s Naval 
Reserve—British subjects; and your petitioners 
are surprised that no steps have been taken to 
bring before the proper tribunal the persons who 
have so grossly violated the Foreign Enlistment 
law by these acts. Your petitioners regard with 
the gravest apprehension the irritation which 
will be caused in the United States by the 
building and manning, in English ports, of sueh 
a navy for the use and service of the slayehold- 
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ing rebels. Your petitioners believe that the 
national honor and morality are deeply con- 
cerned in these transactions, and that unless 
Her Majesty’s Government interfere to prevent 
their recurrence, they will be held as substan- 
tially aiding and abetting a Power which all 
civilized communities will brand as infamous, 
That your petitioners are forced to the convie- 
tion that the peaceful relations between the two 
countries are seriously jeopardized, and that we 
are drifting into a war which would be ruinous 
to our commerce, would cut off our supplies of 
food, would place the millions in sullen opposi- 
tion to the Government, and in sympathy with 
the “enemy,” may hereby involve the loss of 
our colonial possessions, and endanger, not only 
the stability of our existing institutions, but 
even the integrity of the United Kingdom 
itself. Your petitioners most solemnly pray 
your honorable House, in behalf of the momen- 
tous interests of these realms and of all civiliza- 
tion, to interpose your power and authority to 
prevent from leaving the shores of the United 
Kingdom any vessel which may be reasonably 
suspected of being intended to aid the Slave 
Power. And your petitioners will ever pray.” 

On the evening of the 8th, Thomas Hughes, 
of London, lectured in Liverpool, on “ The 
Future of Freedom in America,” Charles Wil- 
son occupying the Chair, and taking advantage 
of the opportunity to protest against the Con- 
federate loan. The following resolution was 
adopted : 

“That this meeting, fully persuaded that the 
cause of freedom in: America may sustain injury 
or derive support from the attitude of the pub- 
lic mind in Great Britain, earnestly protests 
against all participation in the schemes of the 
Southern Confederacy, and especially at this 
crisis against the negotiation of loans, as cal- 
culated to endanger the friendship of two great 
nations, and tending to identify British com- 
merce and capital with a shameless conspiracy 
against the liberties of mankind.” 


The Treasurer of the London Emancipation 
Society has received the following letter from 
Professor Nichol of Glasgow :— 


“Glasgow College, March 23. 

“ Dear Sir,—I shall be very glad to have my 
name on your Committee, as I am persuaded 
you are doing a good work in endeavoring to 
reawaken the moral sense of this country to 
form an impartial judgment on the great con- 
flict now raging on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. I only wish that my engagements were less 
absorbing than they are at present, and ad- 
mitted of my doing, if possible, something to aid 

ou. . 
we Five years ago, if any one had ventured to 
predict that a new Confederacy was about to be 
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established having for its avowed aim the canon- 
ization and perpetuation of Slavery, and that 
we would be found not only consenting to that 
design but aiding and abetting it, would any 
terms of derision have been thought too strong 
to be applied to such an assertion by those very 
rsons who are now verifying it by their own 
words and deeds? A vague dread of that bug- 
-bear, democracy, the exasperation of commercial 
troubles, the admiration of concentration, the 
worship of a show of success, and one of those 
jealousies of which, as M. Laboulaye tells us, 
history is full, have so far succeeded in revers- 
ing our traditionary policy and making our 
vision blind to the most imperative facts. It 
seems to me that there has never been a 
crisis which has called for more careful conduct, 
nor a position of affairs which has demanded 
the exercise of a calmer reason ; if vituperation 
and prejudice are allowed to have their own 
way, there is no mischief into which they may 
not lead us. We shall not have to thank our 
ill-advised advisers if we are not sooner or later 
drawn into a ruinous and unnatural war with 
those who are of all nations in the world best 
fitted, by the ties of blood, of commerce, and of 
a common literature, to be our constant allies— 
a war in which we would find ourselves ranged 
on the side of the most profligate conspiracy that 
has been planned, I believe, in any country, at 
any time, against the interests of law, order, 
and liberty. With my best wishes for the suc- 
cess of your efforts, I remain, yours truly, 
Joun NicHo..” 


Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, wrote, under 
date of “ March 26,” to the President of the 


Union and Emancipation Society of Manches- 
ter :— 


“The advanced position which the Federal 
Government and the North have taken on the 
question and subject of Slavery have made their 
cause that of humanity and religion: therefore 
I cannot but wish, and heartily wish, them suc- 
cess against a Power which rests on principles 
as insulting to God as they are cruel to man. 
Holding these views, I will esteem it an honor 
to be enrolled among your vice-presidents, and 
have the honor to be yours truly, 

THoMAS GUTHRIE.” 


Professor Rogers of the University of Ox- 
ford wrote to the same person as follows :— 


“ Oxford, April 14, 1863. 

“ My dear Sir,—TI am glad to give in my ad- 
hesion to the principles of the association for 
expressing sympathy with the cause of union 
and emancipation in the States. Every one who 
believes in the benefits of popular government, 
and hopes for the progress of mankind in that 
habit of obedience to law and order which al- 
ways forms the basis of all popular institutions, 
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must feel the strongest repugnance to the prin- 
ciple on which the Seceded States attempted te 
commence their political existence, and the dis- 
honorable means they adopted to carry out their 
project. I cannot help feeling the greatest 
admiration for you in the north of England, 
who after suffering so much, both as capitalists 
and laborers, are so staunch to your principles. 
Yours most faithfully, 
“J. E. Tooroip Rogers.” 


“ Book or Meerinas.”—Our attention was 
recently turned to this valuable compilation, by 
the inquiry, from a correspondent, for informa- 
tion respecting the number of Friends’ Meet- 
ings in Canada, and the times of holding them, 
Referring him to this book, we would also rec- 
ommend it to general circulation, supposing it 
still may be obtained of William Wood, No. 61 
Walker St., New York. 

At the time of its publication, 1858, it gave 
an account of the times and places of holding 
the meetings of the Society of Friends in 
America, and the times of holding the Yearly 
Meetings of London and Dublin. Some changes 
have since occurred in the names of correspon- 
dents, and several new meetings have been es- 
tablished in the West, but the book is still of 
much value. 


Marrigp, at Deer Creek Meeting, Grant county, 
Indiana, on the 26th of 3d mo., 1863, Ropert Kyieut 
to Saran Harris. 


——, at Friends’ Meeting, Raysville, Indiana, 3d 
mo. 4th, ExisHa, son of Thomas and Margaret Par- 
ker, of New Garden, Indiana, to Marrna D., daugh- 
ter of Thomas S., and Sarah C. Teas, the former de- 
ceased. 


——, at Friends’ Meeting, in Lincoln, Vermont, on 
the 25th of 2d mo., 1863, Cyrus G. Prinpie and 
A.mira L, Greeng, members of Ferrisburgh Monthly 
Meeting. 


—-———><ee—__—__ 


Diep, on the 2d of 2d mo., 1863, Joun Rotim, son 
of Ezra and Eliza C. Spencer ; aged 5 months and 24 
days. 

——, on the 22d of 2d mo., Saran Ann, wife of 
Elias A. Bond, in the 30th year of her age. 


—,on the 25th of same mo., Extas A. Bonp, in 
the 40th year of his age. 


——,, on the 15th of 4th mo., Saran, wife of Isaac 
Dawson, in the 60th year of her age. We believe 
her end was peace. 


——, on the 22d of the same mo., Ann, wife of 
Elias Modlin, and daughter of Isaac and Sarah Daw- 


son, in the 27th year of her age. Her mind was 
clear to the last, and she expressed, that all would 
be well. 


, on the 30th of the same mo., Rosert, sen of 
Isaac and Sarah Dawson, in the 23d year of his age. 
This dear youth seemed earnestly desirous for a 
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preparation for another world; and toward the 
close, said that he saw nothing in his way. 
The above named Friends were members of Duck 


Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Henry,county, 
Indiana. 


short week, she was enabled to feel that her work 
was done, that she was accepted in the beloved. 
Sweetly and calmly resigned, and with her soul over- 
flowing with gratitude, she assured her attendants, 
that she had no need now to cry for mercy, for that 
she had found, but her service now and henceforth, 
was praises, praises, endless praises to the Lord God, 
and to the Lamb who had redeemed her to God by 
his blood. 


Diep, near Poplargrove, Ind., on the 4th of 4th mo., 
1863, Mareargt, wife of Enoch Newlin, and daugh- 
ter of William and Mary Chatman, aged 34 years, 
She was born in England, and removed with her 
parents to this country when young, and became 4 
member of the Society of Friends by convincement, 
about eight years before herdeath. Through a long 
period of bodily suffering, patiently endured, she fre- 
quently expressed her gratitude for her innumerable 
blessings, both temporal and spiritual, and when al- 
luding thereto, she appeared deeply impressed with a 
sense of her unworthiness, and a few hours before 
her death, she said to her husband “that she felt 
that sweet peace of mind that this world could not 
give, neither can it take away.” 


























Diep, on the 7th of 3d mo., 1863, at the residence 
of his father-in-law, Elias Newby ; Freperick PaEtps, 
in the 35th year of his age, a member of Duck Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. Although his sickness 
was short and very severe, yet he left his friends a 
comfortable hope of his happiness in the world to 
come. 


—,, at Pleasantville, N. Y., the 11th of 4th mo., 
1863, Purse Anna Preror, aged 33 years, a member 
of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting. 


——,, at Greenfield, Saratoga county, N. Y., on the 
23d of 4th mo., 1863, Exzuu AntTHony, in the 95th 
year of his age, an approved minister of the Society 
of Friends. In the death of this highly esteemed 
father in Israel, not only his immediate family and 
numerous descendants, but society and the commu- 
nity where his exemplary life had long exerted a 
salutary influence, have sustained a great loss, for 
truly a faithful standard bearer has fallen. Submit- 
ting in early life to the cross of Christ, and continu- 
ing faithful and in obedience to His requirements, he 
became qualified for usefulness, taking an active 
part in the varied services of the church, an allotment 
of Christian labor which he continued to fill through 
@ long tife with distinguished usefulness. His gift in 
the ministry was sound and edifying; even after the 
powers of his mind became impaired in other res- 
pects his testimonies were lively and clear. The 
field of his religious labors was confined mostly to 
his own Yearly Meeting, yet he ever cherished a lively 
interest in the welfare, both temporal and spiritual, 
of mankind the world over. The sufferings and de- 
gradation of the oppressed portion of our country- 
men who are held in bondage, excited his especial 
interest and sympathy. For many years he endeay- 
oured to abstain from articles known to be the pro- 
duct of the slave’s unrequited toil. As the time of 
his departure drew near, he calmly, and gently re- 
ferred to his approaching dissolution, repeatedly ex- 

issed his strong faith in that power and grace 
which had long been the governing principle of his 
life, saying, “I want all my friends to know that 
I entertain no fears that I have followed cun- 
ningly devised fables.’ Near the close, with ap- 
parent joy he exclaimed, “Almost home, almost 
home, my work on earth is done. I have now only 
to wait until my change come.” 


——,near Richland, Iowa, Mary Davis, in the.68th 
year of her age, a member of Richland Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa. She bore a lingering disease with 
patience and resignation, and quietly passed away, 
leaving the consoling evidence that her end was 
peace. 


——, on the 22d of 3d mo. last, Miriam C., daugh- 
ter of John and Miriam Pickering, members of Cen- 
ter Monthly Meeting, Iowa, aged one year, four 
months and five days. 


, at New Providence, Iowa, on the 16th of 5th 
-mo., Mirtam C., wife of Peter Bedell, and daughter of 
John and Edna Andrews (deceased,) in the 33d year 
of her age, a member of Honey Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. This dear friend had yielded obedience to 
manifested duty, and under the constraining influ- 
ence of the love of Christ our Saviour, she had come 
forth in our religious meetings in supplication and 
in exhortation. And the sequel proved that the sac- 
rifice was accepted. When suddenly and violently 
attacked with disease, which proved fatal in one 


——, at the residence of his parents, near Poplar- 
grove, Ind., Gzorcr, son of Enoch and Margaret 
Newlin, aged one year, five months and twenty-five 
days. 

a te 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the New England Yearly Meeting School will 
be holden at Newport, R. I., on Second-day, 6th mo. 
15th, 1863, (Yearly Meeting week.) 

The Oration will be delivered by Moses A. Cart- 
land, and the Poem by John G. Whittier. 


G. L. Couuins, Secretary. 
5mo. 23—3t. 


—_—-~0— 
OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Summer Term of this Institution will open 
on Third-day, the 26th of Fifth month, and continue 
nine weeks. 

Ozias Wurman, A. B. Principal. 

Applications may be addressed to 

James Van Biarcom, 
4mo. 30, 1863. Vassalboro’ Maine. 
——_—~<or-____ 

A Graduate of Haverford College, who bas had 
two years’ experience in teaching, wishes to obtaina 
position to teach in a High School or College. His 


addregs may be obtained by application to the editor 
of Friends’ Review. 


——____+—~or + —___. 


THE SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS OF PALESTINE. 


An impression prevails somewhat extensively 
that Palestine is no longer distinguished for the 
fertility which the sacred writers ascribe to that 
country. The question has been asked me 
again and again whether I found my expecta- 
tions in that respect realized ; whether the dis- 
paraging remarks of certain travellers, in regard 
to the character of the soil, have any proper 
foundation. Some, taking it for granted that 
the praises which the Bible bestows on the 
promised land, asso remarkably rich and fertile, 
will not apply to its present state, would account 
for the dines as the effect of a special ordi- 
nance of Heaven; they suppose that a curse 
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rests upon it on account of the apostacy of the 
Jews, causing the needed rains to be withheld, 
and destroying the productive energy of the 
soil. Others, less concerned for the truth of 
the sacred writers, allege that the facts in the 
case discredit their testimony ; that they must 
have made a false or exaggerated statement. 
Gibbon speaks of Palestine as a territory scarce- 
ly superior to Wales, either in fertility or ex- 
tent. He employs this comparison, no doubt, 
says M. Guizot, with the intention of attacking 
the authority of the Bible. Voltaire indulged 
in sarcasm on the same subject. As my journey 
fell within a part of the year when one has a 
good opportunity to judge of the natural ad- 
vantages of the country, it may be proper 
for me to devote a few words to this objec- 
tion. 

It is not difficult to account for the origin of 
‘the adverse representation under remark, and 
the best way to show how far it is from justify- 
ing any impeachment of the truth of Scripture 
may be, perhaps, to trace the error to its sources. 
Some misinterpret the import of the expressions 
used on this subject. One of the most common 
of these, and, probably, the strongest, is that 
which so often describes the land of promise as 
flowing with milk and honey. But this is a 
proverbial way of speaking, and asserts only 


5) 
that the country has eminent advantages for the 


purposes of agriculture and pasturage. It does 
not ascribe to it every excellence, nor an abso- 
lute superiority to all other lands in any one 
respect. Yet, not a few entertain this exagger- 


ated idea of the meaning. All that the lan- 
guage properly implies is emphatically true. 
The flocks and herds of Palestine are still 
numerous, and, with suitable care, might be 
greatly increased. The Syrian sheep are infe- 
rior to no others in the world. During the 
wars in the early part of this century the Euro- 
pean nations sent to that region for their sup- 
plies, in part, for subsisting their armies. It 
has been judged that a single plain, that of 
Esdraelon, between the hills of Samaria on the 
south, and the last ridges of Lebanon om the 
north, would yield grain enough, if properly 
cultivated, to support the entire population at 
= within the ancient limits of the holy 
and. Honey is abundant, and the vegetation 
necessary for producing it thrives on every 
hand. “I perceived in many places,” says 
Maundrell, “a smell of honey and wax as strong 
as if one had been in an apiary.” The fig- 
trees and olives rival those of the most favored 
climes, and the few vines suffered to grow (for 
the religion of the Mohammedans forbids the 
use of wine) show a luxuriance unsurpassed else- 
where. Such facts vindicate entirely the truth- 
fulness of the Scripture statement. No expec- 
tations which they do not fulfil are warranted 
by the language of the sacred writers; and, 
certainly, no other expectations should be taken 
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as the standard of comparison in judging of the 
accuracy of those writers. 

Certain travellers have given undue promi- 
nence to the deficiencies of the country, as 
compared with its advantages. Every land has 
its sterile parts as well as its productive ones. 
Even Sicily, though fertile even to a proverb, 
has its wastes. Palestine forms no exception to 
this geographical law. The region around 
Jerusalem, in particular, exhibits an impres- 
sively wild and forbidding appearance. Nota 
few writers single out such places and describe 
them at length, without giving any distinct 
account of the very different character of the 
rest of the country; and the consequence is 
that their readers are misled, have a distorted 
picture presented to them. Or they visit the 
East after the heat of summer has arrived ; when 
the harvests have been gathered, the streams 
are dried up, and the earth seems almost as 
destitute of verdure as if a raging fire had 
swept over it. It is obvious that the descri 
tions of writers who confine themselves chiefly 
to that aspect of the country must make a 
wrong impression. 

Another source of error has been that some 
have misunderstood the proper signs or condi- 
tions of fertility in the East. It is not safe to 
make our western ideas, in that respect, the 
rule of judgment there. It is necessary to take 
into account the different nature of many of the 
productions, and the different circumstances 
under which they flourish. Among us, for 
instance, a stony soil is generally unproductive, 
and hills which consist mainly of solid rock are 
useless for cultivation. It is otherwise in Pales- 
tine. The stones there, which cover to such an 
extent the surface of the ground, are of the 
limestone species, and, being easily broken up by 
the harrow, or crumbling to pieces of themselves, 
improve the soil, and become a source of posi- 
tive wealth to the husbandman. The hills, too, 
rocky and bleak as they are in appearance, favor 
the growth of some of the choicest products of 
the East. The olive, in particular, applied to 
so many uses of life, and so profitable as an arti- 
cle of commerce, appears to flourish best in such 
places, though the soil seems hardly dee 
enough to cover its roots. Job (29:6,) refers 
— possibly to this fact when he speaks of the 
rock as pouring out for him rivers of oil. Vine- 
yards, too, were anciently planted on the sides 
of the mountains; terraces, for collecting the 
slight earth required for the purpose, were 
easily constructed out of the soft limestone, and 
not seldom existed naturally, in consequence of 
the regularity of the strata ; so that once vines, 
with their luxuriant verdure and rich fruit, 
covered the hills from top to bottom, where 
nothing meets the eye at present but naked rocks, 
and the reflection of a glaring sunlight. It isa 
rare thing to pass a mountain, even in the wild 
parts. of Judea, which does not show that it was 
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formerly terraced, and made to flow with oil and 
wine, though it may exhibit now as perfect an 
image of dreariness and unproductiveness as can 
wellbe imagined. Itis not strange, under these 
circumstances, that some travellers have been 
misled by a superficial view of the country, and 
have thus spoken unfavorably of its natural 
advantages. 
(To be concluded.) 


ene 
A WORD FOR THE YOUNG. 


“T never shall forget,” writes a correspond- 
ent of the Agriculturist, “an incident of my 
childhood, by which I was taught to be careful 
not to wound the feelings of the unfortunate. 
A number of us school-boys were playing by 
the roadside one Saturday afternoon, when the 
stage coach drove up to a neighboring tavern, 
and the passengers alighted. As usual, we 
gathered around it to observe them. Among 
the number was an elderly man with a cane, 
who got out with much difficulty, and when on 
the ground, he walked with the most curious 
contortions. His feet turned one way, his knees 
another, and his whole body looked as though 
the different members were independent of it, 
and of each other, and every one was making 
motions to suit itself. I unthinkingly shouted, 
look at old rattlebones! and the other boys took 
up the cry with mocking laughter, while the 


r man turned his head with an expression of 
pain which I can never forget. Just then, to 
my surprise and horror, my father came around 
the corner, and immediately stepping up to the 
stranger shook his hand warmly, and assisted 
him to walk to our house, which was but a little 


distance. I could enjoy no more play that af- 
ternoon, and when tea time came, I would gladly 
have hid myself, but I knew that would be vain, 
and so tremblingly went into the sitting-room. 
To my great relief, the stranger did not recog- 
nize me, but remarked pleasantly to my father 
as he introduced me, ‘Such a fine boy was 
surely worth saving.’ How the words cut me 
to the heart. My father had often told me a 
story of a friend who had plunged into the 
river to save me as I was drowning, while an 
infant, and who, in consequence of a cold then 
taken, had been made a cripple by inflammatory 
rheumatism; and this was the man whom I had 
made a butt of ridicule, and a laughing stock 
for my companions. I tell you, boys and girls, 
I would give many dollars to have the memory 
of that event taken away. If ever you are 
tempted as I was, remember that while no good 
can come of sport whereby the feelings of others 
are wounded, you may be laying up for your- 
selves painful recollections that will not leave 
you for a lifetime.” 


It shows a depraved state of mind, to cark 
and care for that which one does not need. 


REVIEW. 


FREE AND BOND LABOR. 


We have just talked with a gentleman, the 
proprietor of a plantation in the northern part 
of Louisiana, who has been shut up in that re- 
gion for the last two years by the effect of se. 
cession, and has just been released by the arri- 
val of General Grant with his army. On being 
thus liberated he immediately let his planta- 
tion to an enterprising man from the North, to 
be cultivated by those who had been slaves on 
the plantation, and were now to be employed at 
wages, and came North with his family. 

By this substitution of free for compulsory 
labor he has no doubt that the interests of the 
employer and the laborer will be promoted; 
that the plantations will be more productive and 
profitable to the owner, and the laborers will be 
enabled to enjoy a larger share otf the comforts 
of life. Even hitherto the necessity of free: 
labor for certain purposes has been felt in that 
very region of extensive plantations and large 
gangs of slaves. Every winter white laborers 
descended the Mississippi in great numbers— 
Americans, Germans, and Irish—and were em- 
ployed in making enbankments, or in other tasks 
requiring the intelligent application of bodily 
strength. With the approach of spring they 
went up the river again and cultivated their own 
farms during the summer. This practice will 
now, probably, with the introduction of a system 
which places labor on a more honorable footing, 
become more general. The gentleman from 
whom we have these particulars is of opinion 
that the northern blacks, under the new system, 
will emigrate to the southern states. 

His own experience of the war was not par- 
ticularly fortunate. First came the rebel gue- 
rillas, who made bonfires of his cotton bales all 
over his plantation, consuming in a few hours 
almost the entire product of the labor of more 
than four hundred slaves for two years. Then 
came the federal army, on whose arrival the 
negroes forsook their quarters and ran to join 
their liberators. The inconveniences of the new 
system are only in the transition, and from its 
workiip,“as soon as’it shall be well established, 
the most satisfactory consequences are expected. 
—New York Evening Post. 


But the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head.— 
Mat. viii. 20. 


Birds have their quiet nest, 

Foxes their holes, and man his peaceful bed ; 
All creatures have their rest ; 

But Jesus had not where to lay his head. 


Winds have their hour of calm, 

And waves to slumber on the voiceless deep ; 
Eve hath its breath of balm, 

To hush all senses and all sounds to sleep. 


The wild deer hath its lair, 

The homeward flocks the shelter of their shed— 
All have their rest from care; 

But Jesus had not where to lay his head, 
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And yet he came to give 
The weary and the heavy laden rest ; 
To bid the sinner live, 
And soothe our griefs to slumber on his breast. 


What then am I, my God, 

Permitted thus the paths of peace to tread ? 
Peace purchased by the blood 

Of him who had not where to lay his head! 


O, why should I have peace ? 

Why, but for that unchanged, undying love, 
Which would not, could not cease, 

Until it made me heir of joys above. 


Yes! but for pardoning grace, 
I feel I never should in glory see 
The brightness of that face 
That once was pale and agonized for me! 


Let the birds seek their nest, 

Foxes their holes, and man his peaceful bed; 
Come, Saviour, in my breast 

Deign to repose thine oft-rejected head ! 


Come! give me rest, and take 

The only rest on earth thou lovest—within 
A heart that for thy sake 

Lies bleeding, broken, penitent for sin. 


—Mounsel. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn InTELticence.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the 14th inst. 


Great Brirarm.—In the House of Lords, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, on the 8th, made an earnest speech in 
favor of Poland, and in censure of the policy pursued 
towards that country by the Russian government; 
asserting that the only remedy for the evils which 
exist is the separation of Poland from Russia,to which, 
as wellas to the other European Powers, it isa source 
of weakness and peril. Earl Russell expressed con- 
fidence in the humane intentions of the Russian 
Emperor, although the Poles, he said, after years of 
oppression and perfidy, could scarcely be expected 
to exhibit the same confidence. He stated that the 
English government had advised the Emperor to re- 
store the constitution granted by Alexander I., to give 
the Poles a free Parliament, and to place the politi- 
cal and judicial administration of the country in the 
hands of men whom the people could trust. He 
hoped the minor States would back up the represen- 
tations of the great Powers on this question, and that 
public opinion would ultimately have an effect. 
The question of separation involved the possibility 
of a long war, into which the English goyeroment 
would be unwilling to enter -without pressing neces- 
sity. 

The difficulty between the Brazilian government 
and the English Minister to that country was debated 
in the House of Commons on the 7th, and Lord Palm- 
erston said that the Minister’s conduct had been uap- 
proved by his government. It was believed that the 
Brazilian Minister at London would demand explana- 
tions, and that the continuance of friendly diplomat- 
ic relations would depend upon the answer. 


France.—The Legislative Body had been dis- 
solved by an imperial decree, and held its last sit- 
ting on the 8th. The elections are fixed for the 31st 
inst., and 1st prox. Count Persigny had addressed a 
circular to the prefects, explaining the principles 
which should guide them in the elections. 

The Minister of Marine had sent orders to the 
French ports on the Atlantic for the reception of a 
Swedish fleet, expected next month. This was com- 
monly supposed to have some connection with the 
Polish question, as the King and people of Swe- 
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den appeared very friendly tothe Poles. It was re- 
ported that a Russian squadron was preparing to 
cruise in the Baltic. 

The Paris Pays, a semi-official paper, urged the 
speedy convocation of a European conference on the 
Polish question, and La France asserted that Russia 


had accepted, in principle, the project of such @ con- 
ference. 


SwitzERLAND.—The Federal Council had declared 
it impossible to take into consideration the English 
note inviting it to support, at St. Petersburg, the 
steps taken by England in favor of Poland. 

Iraty.—In the Chamber of Deputies, the President 
announced that the select committee on brigandage 
proposed the following order of the day: “The 
Chamber invites the Minister to take the necessary 
steps that Rome may cease to be a secure asylum to 
conspirators against social order and peace. Italy 
being now engaged in the development of public 
works, the redemption of the burdens upon land and 
upon agricultural and industrial credit, it is‘requisite 
to employ every means to secure the assistance of 


the entire forces of the country in the repression of 
brigandage.” 


Potanp.—The Poles are represented as sanguine 
in their expectation of aid from France. The peas- 
ants, who at first appeared to keep aloof from 
the revolutionary movement, are said to be joining 
it in large numbers, and the Jews also. Considera- 
ble reinforcements have also been received by the 
insurgent army from the Polish population in the 
Prussian and Austrian provinces. Several engage- 
ments are reported, in some of which the Russians 
were Victorivus, in others the insurgents. Taxes 
are regularly collected under the direction of the 
Revolutionary Committee at Warsaw, and great vigi- 
lence is used in enforcing its order prohibiting the 
payment of taxes to the Russian government. 


Prussia.—The dispute between the Ministry and 
the Chamber of Deputies has assumed a new form. 
The Ministers, having had their freedom of speech 
limited by the President of the Chamber, retired and 
refused to attend any more sittings. The Chamber 
resolved to support its President, and an address to 
the King was proposed, asking him to set aside per- 
sons and policy which threaten to bring ruin upon 
them and the country, and declaring that the House 
will use every constitutional means to avert war. 


Austria.—An imperial decree has announced that, 
in order to throw into oblivion the events in Tran- 
sylvania between 1844 and 1863, the Emperor re- 
lieves those who have passed their term of imprison- 


ment for high treason from ulterior legal conse- 
quences. 


AvustTraLia.—Recent accounts from Sydney repre- 
sent that a protracted drought has prevailed in that 
region. In some localities, it is stated, there had 
been no rain for fourteen months, and the cattle and 
sheep had died by thousands. 


Mexico.—Advices from Puebla to the 27th ult., 
received via Vera Cruz and Havana, state that the 
French had suspended the siege of that place to 
await the arrival of reinforcements and heavier guns, 
as the artillery which they had was found insuffi- 
cient to penetrate the defences. These consisted in 
part of barricades erected in the streets, composed 
of stone and earth, 18 feet thick; and even some of 
the houses on the line of defence were filled with 
earth. Reports two or three days later, received 
both from Havana and San Francisco, say that the 
French had been repulsed and had retired towards 
Orizaba, where it was expected they would take up 


‘their quarters. Some guns were said to have been 
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forwarded from the French vessels at Vera Cruz, 
but it was supposed those expected from France 
could not arrive for some months, and that nothing 
further would be done until the 10th month. 


Domestic.—The President has changed the sen- 
tence of ©. L. Vallandigham from confinement in 
Fort Warren to banishment during the war within 
the lines of the rebel army. He arrived on the 24th 
at Murfreesboro’, now the head-quarters of Gen. Ro- 
secrans, by whom he was sent, under a flag of truce, 
to the rebel outposts. 

The government has taken preliminary measures 
for restoring judicial proceedings in the Eastern 
District of Louisiana, by the appointment of E. H. 
Durell as Judge of the U. S. Circuit Court, R. Wap- 
les, Attorney, and J. Graham, Marshal. 

The fugitive slave case in Washington, D. C. men- 
tioned last week, was on trial on the 22d inst., in the 
Supreme Court for the District of Columbia. The 
Judges were divided in opinion, two holding that the 
Fugitive Slave law applies to the District of Columbia, 
and two that it does not. No authoritative decision 
could therefore be given on this point, or on the 
question as to the power of the Judge who had 
issued the warrant of arrest. The case was thus 
remanded to the decision of that Judge, who, having 
on further consideration concluded that he had ex- 
ceeded his powers in issuing the warrant, forthwith 
discharged the prisoner. As the latter was leaving 
the court-room, he was seized by the claimant, but 
was again rescued; the police were called in to 
prevent a breach of the peace, and they took charge 
of the prisoner, and finally delivered him into the 
custody of the military authorities, to await the 
further action of the Judiciary. A new warrant was 
issued on the 23d, by the Commissioner under the 
Fugitive Slave act, appointed on that day by the 
Court, but the military authorities refused to deliver 
up the prisoner. The latter, it is stated, subsequent- 
ly enlisted in the army. 

One contract only has been made by the govern- 
ment, under the authority vested in the President by 
Congress, for the colonization of free colored persons 
in other countries; this was for the transportation of 
about 500 persons, in families, to St. Domingo. 
Several applications have been made for others, to 
be employed as laborers in the West Indies, but the 
government declines to make any more such con- 
tracts for the present. 

A Controller of the Currency has been appointed 
under the law for a uniform national currency, and 
is making arrangements for putting the law into 
operation. He has announced that before circula- 
ting notes will be delivered to banking associations 
organized under the act, satisfactory evidence must 
be furnished him that the bank is located in some 
place easily accessible, and not one where the return 
of its notes will be difficult or expensive; that it is 
provided with a suitable 100m or rooms, unconnected 
with other business, with a vault or safe for keeping 
its funds securely, and with such books as are need- 
ful for the transaction of a regular banking business, 
including a record book for its articles of associa- 
tion, and for the proceedings of its Directors ; that 
it has adopted by-laws approved by the Controller ; 
that the amount of capital required to be paid in 
has been so paid, and remains in bank, or in some 
safe depository, subject to sight check, or is invested 
in U. 8. bonds or other satisfactory manner ; and 
that it has competent officers, and has been organized 
for a legitimate business. It is his purpose todiscoun- 
tenance as far as practicable all attempts to estab- 
lish banks upon fictitious capital, while affording 
aid and encouragement to those organized to carry 
into effect the intention and spirit of the law. 


REVIEW. 


Military Affairs—The rebel forces having con- 
structed a raft in the Red river above Alexandria, to 
protect cotton loaded boats, one of the U. S. steam. 
ers was sent to loosen it, which was done, and the 
gunboats then proceeded to Harrisonburg, where 
they bombarded a rebel battery, but without taking 
it. Large quantities of cotton, which had been con- 
cealed to prevent its destruction, are stated to have 
been brought to Opelonsas since its occupation by 
the forces of Gen. Banks, to be shipped to New 
Orleans. 

New Orleans papers state that the rebel batteries 
at Port Hudson, on the Mississippi river, were bom- 
barded by the mortar fleet on the 8th, 9th and 10th 
inst., but the attack does not appear to have been 
decisive, although duriug much of the time no re- 
sponse was made to the firing. 


In the neighborhood of Charleston, the U. 8, 
troops retain a position on Folly Island, which is 
separated only by a creek from Morris Island, at the 
mouth of Charleston harbor, where the rebels have 
fortifications ; but no action is reported as having 
recently occurred, except a slight engagement on the 
night of the 14th, in which an attack by the rebels 
from Morris Island was repulsed. 


Our accounts of the progress of Gen. Grant’s army, 
are to the 22d inst. An official despatch from him 
on the 15th, states that Jackson, Miss., the capital 
of the State, had been captured the day pefore, after 
a fight of three hours, the rebel troops, under Gen. 
J.B. Johnston, retreating northward, apparently with 
a view of joining the Vicksburg forces, Gen. Grant 
evacuated the place on the 15th, after destroying 
most of the buildings used as government and 
army offices, several manufactories, foundries, &c., 
the railroad buildings and some miles of the track, 
the furniture of the capitol, &c. He then moved 
westward toward Vicksburg, and on the 16th at- 
tacked the forces of Gen. Pemberton, from Vicksburg, 
at Baker’s Creek or Edwards’ Station, near the Big 
Black river, when, after a battle of nine hours, the 
the latter retired across the river to an intrenched 
position, one wing of his army being completely 
separated from the rest and compelled to retreat 
southward 25 miles to Crystal Spring. On the 17th, 
Gen Grant again attacked Gen. Pemberton at & 
bridge over the Big Black river, and after a desperate 
conflict, the latter burned the bridge and retreated 
to Vicksburg. Grant’s army, which had built bridges 
over the stream further up, thus gaining a position 
on the flank of Pemberton’s, followed, and on the 18th 
invested the city, capturing some of the outer works, 
and opening communication with the Mississippi 
river above the town. In the meantime, Admiral 
Porter with, @portion. of his fleet, had entered the 
Yaz00 i iver to co-operate with Gen. Grant, and some 
of the boats moved up to Haines’ Bluff, which they 
found the rebel troops had begun to evacuate the 
day before. The small body left behind to destroy 
or carry off the ammunition, &c., retired on the ap- 
proach of the gunboats, and the fortifications, which 
Admiral Porter represents as extensive and formida- 
ble, fell into the hands of the Union forces, by whom 
they were afterwards destroyed. Gunboats were 
then sent up towards Yazoo City, where the rebels 
have a navy-yard and storehouses. The result of 
this expedition is not yet known. Other gunboats 
and mortar-boats, in the Mississippi, joined in the 
attack upon Vicksburg. Up to the morning of the 22d, 
the city had not been taken, though it was stated 
that the U. 8. troops completely encircled it, and bad 
gained important positions. The resistance made 
was strong. In the various preceding engagements, 
a large number of prisoners and much artillery were 
captured from the rebels. 





